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THE BETTER TIME. 


But life shall on and upward go; 
The eternal step of Progress beats 
To the great anthem, calm and slow, 
Which God repeats. 


Take heart !—the Master builds again ; 
A charméd life old Goodness hath. 
The tares may perish, 

Is not for death. 


but the grain 


God works in all things; all obey 
His first propulsion from tbe night; 
Wake thou and watch !—the world is gray 
With morning light. 
Selected. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, 1891. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 


Tuirp pay, Tenth month 27. An encouraging re- 
port from the joint committee on First-day schools 
was read in both branches. Twenty-one of the 
twenty-four schools reported. The Friends’ lesson 
leaves are used in all the schools, and are giving satis- 
faction. The meeting fully endorsed the work of 
the committee, and appropriated $200 for ita use next 
year. The remainder of the morning and the after- 
noon sessions were devoted to the consideration of 
the queries. The summary answers show the condi- 
tion of the Society as follows: 

Our meetings are held in a manner becoming our pro- 
fession, but a lack of attendance is apparent. 

Love to a good degree is generally maintained, but two 
quarterly meetings acknowledge a weakness in this par- 
ticular 

Care is taken to encourage the children by precept and 
example in plainness of speech, deportment, and apparel, 
though some deficiency is reported from two quarterly 
meetings. 

Care is used to encourage the reading of the Scriptures 
of Truth. 

Our testimony against the sale of intoxicating liquors as 
a beverage is maintained. All clear of the sale of liquor 
except Baltimore Monthly Meeting. We are clear of at- 
tending places where liquor is sold, but not clear of attend- 
ing places of harmful diversion. With exception of one 
locality, Friends are clear of cultivating tobacco, and its 
use is generally discouraged. 

Relief has been given to those needing pecuniary aid. 

Our testimony in favor of a free Gospel ministry ap- 
pears to be well maintained. 

Friends are reported to be generally careful to live 


within bounds of their circumstances, and are generally 


just in their dealings. 
rection, When required. 


Care has been extended in this di- 


Our testimony against the various forms of lotteries, 
oaths, and military services is maintained, except in Baiti- 
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more Quarterly Meeting, where some participated in those 
delusive, short-lived “endowments.” 

[Many testimonies were made by visiting Friends and 
others in men’s branch, warning all against certain specu- 
lations in stocks, grains, land booms, and also endorsing for 
others. | 

Offenders against the Discipline are generally treated 
with in a spirit of meekness and love, though some lack- 
ness has been manifested in a few instances. 

Due care is reported to have been taken in keeping a 
regular record of births, deaths, and members, except a re- 
missness in one quarter. 

No new meetings have been settled, and none discon- 
tinued except a mid-week Meeting for Worship at Wood- 
lawn. 

The gains and losses in membership have been as fol- 
lows: Gains: by births, 29; certificates, 28; convincement, 
total, 83. Losses: 
removals, 25; 


17; requests, 9; 
tions, 11; 


by deaths, 60; resigna- 


disownment, 1; total, 95. Net 


loss, 12. Total membership, 3,007. 


The Yearly Meeting Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor held a very interesting meeting in the evening 
of Third-day , which was well attended. The roll call 
showed that there was a large attendance of the com- 
mittee. Its report was one of particular interest to 
all who are interested in the work of the society. 
Considerable work has been done in the cause of 
peace, arbitration, temperance, prison and asylum re- 
forms, social purity, mission work, use of tobacco, 
fresh air subscriptions, and prevention of cruelty to 
animals. It has also been active in temperance work. 
The need of a corps of police matrons in Baltimore 
called forth a desire that each will do his part to 
have the Legislature take the proper step in this di- 
direction. 

Abby D. Munro, principal of the school for col- 
ored children at Mt. Pleasant, 8S. C., gave an instruc- 
tive account of the aim and accomplishment of this 
school, which has at present over two hundred pupils, 
and increasing. The attainment of the ex-pupils 
warrants Friends in giving aid and encouragement to 
the school. After Abby Munro’s remarks, Jobn J. 
Cornell addressed the meeting on the subject of 
Philanthropic Labor among Friends. 

On Fourth-day, each meeting appointed fifteen 
Friends to act in conjunction with the Friends ap- 
pointed by the monthly meetings to compose the 
Representative Committee. 

A report of the Representative Committee, giving 
a full financial exhibit, was read and approved by the 
meeting. The Ellicott City property, whose deed had 
lapsed by death of trustees, required an act of the 
Legislature to place it under the care of the society. 
It is now in the hands of a Yearly Meeting Commit- 
tee which shall act jointly with a committee ap- 
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pointed by Baltimore Monthly Meeting. The Indian 
Spring property was granted to the Zion African 
Methodists for use so long as it shall be used for reli- 
gious or educational purposes. 

The women’s branch received a visit in gospel 
love from John J. Cornell and Darlington Hoopes. 

At the afternoon meeting an appeal on behalf of 
the Purity of the Press, which was originated in the 
women’s branch, was read. This appeal was sent to 
seventy-nine associations in United States and Can- 
ada. Twenty-one of these replied, sending words of 
encouragement. The men’s meeting approved of 
the publication of this in circular form for free dis- 
tribution, as desired by women’s branch. The sum 
asked for the expense was granted them. 

The report of the Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor which was adopted last evening at its meeting 
was read in both branches, and approved. The sum 
of two hundred and fifty dollars asked for, was 
granted. 

The concern on isolated members brought forth 
many tender words for those who are deprived of 
Friendly intercourse. The care taken in their in- 
terest will be increased. One of the monthly meet- 
ings sends the Young Friends’ Review to all its absent 
members. 

The regular midweek meeting was held in the 
evening at 8 o’clock. The attendance was large and 
a deep interest was manifested. Levi L. Benson 
spoke at length on the importance of a new birth. 
Mary R. Way followed with an appeal in behalf of 
temperance and social purity. ‘“ What shall I do to 
be saved ?” was a leading thought in a discourse by 
Joel Birdsall]. A testimony of the power of God was 
made by A. Haviland Hull. Lydia H. Price exhorted 
us to a higher degree of faithfulness. Joel Borton, 
Jr., appeared in supplication. The meeting closed 
under a covering of Divine harmony. 

On Fifth-day, the reports of the committees on 
subordinate meetings and on education were read 
and approved by both meetings and the appropria- 
tion desired, was granted. The committees are con- 
tinued. 

The women’s branch received a visit in Gospel 
counsel from Levi L. Benson, Jesse Hogue, and Joel 
Birdsall. 

In the afternoon, epistles for Philadelphia, New 
York, Ohio, and Indiana Yearly Meetings and 
addresses to absent Friends were read in each branch, 
and then the two convened in joint session. An 
epistle to be sent to the yearly meetings of Genesee 
and Illinois, which hold their sessions jointly, was 
read and approved. A touching memorial of our late 
Friend, James M. Walker, an elder of Fairfax 
Monthly Meeting, called forth many words of tribute 
to his memory. This gathering was an occasion of 
deep solemnity, that baptised us with a feeling of 
greater faithfulness into the Divine Guide and Pre- 
server. After loving words of encouragement from 
our esteemed brother in the truth, John J. Cornell, 
we adjourned to meet at the usual time and place 
next year. L. 








NOTES OF VISIT TO BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 

We left home on the 231 of Tenth month for Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting. It was a most delightful day 
after the storm,—the foliage so bright in Autumn 
tints, as if filled with praise for the abundance of 
the season. After atwo hours’ ride we reached Bal- 
timore, and were met and taken to the home of Ed- 
ward and A. C. Robinson, and were most grateful for 
the privilege of kindness and comfort bestowed. 

Seventh-day morning, the meeting of ministers 
and elders convened at eleven. The voice of thanks- 
giving was heard in our midst for our rich blessings, 
the simplicity of our faith in a reliance upon the im- 
mediate revealings of God’s spirit to His children, 
and the cementing bonds of loving fellowship, 
coupled with the prayer for individual faithfulness 
in a dedicated walk with the Father. 

The representatives being called, all responded ex- 
cept nine, two of whom were present at the after- 
noon session. Minutes for visiting Friends were 
read. [These have been heretofore given.] Samuel 
B. Haines from New York, was present, without a 
minute, having come in the interest of the Indians, 
to remain over First-day. In the afternoon session 
Wm. W. Moore and Martha 8S. Townsend were reap- 
pointed as clerks. The queries were read and an- 
swered : the second more in accord with the feelings 
of many than Philadelphia’s. Deep travail of spirit 
found expression through different instruments. A 
concern was voiced that the temporal interests might 
not supersede the spiritual or prevent faithfulness in 
the performance of all our duties; also the import- 
ance of those filling these stations walking consist- 
ently, setting an example which would have an influ- 
ence to encourage the younger members to fulfil 
their share of responsibility. States were addressed 
both among ministers and elders, calling to a cheer- 
ful obedience to known duty—-which would not 
necessitate a subjection of the will, but rather a 
growth into harmony with the Divine Will. Ocher 
concerns found a place, and under a covering of 
cementing love the concluding minute was read. 

First-day morning opened brightly, and a very 
large meeting gathered at Park Avenue, the men’s 
meeting room being also well filled. Earnest testi- 
monies were borne in both of these to the saving 
efficacy of truth, and great quiet prevailed, in the 
crowded state of the meeting Gladly would I recall, if 
possible, some of the points of interest listened to 
with such marked attention. Different presentations 
of religious thoughts doubtless find their -way to 
minds who also differ in their measure of under- 
standing. There is no other way than for each seek- 
ing the teachable condition to be true to their con- 
victions, the clearest manifestation of truth to the 
individual mind, without any feeling of condemna- 
tion toward those who have not received the same 
measure or similar fragments of truth. 

At3 p. m. we again assembled for the Youths’ 
Meeting, which was one of deep interest, affording 
great encouragement in witnessing the evidence of 
earnest thought and care which must have been be- 
stowed in homes and First-day schools, in culture of 
mind and spiritual gifts. Several excellent recita- 
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different schools. The Inner Light was largely em- 
phasized, showing an acquaintance with our funda- 
mental doctrine. 

At 8 o’clock the evening meeting convened, which 
was largely attended, and felt to be a favored season. 
(Some notes of the exercises were given in last week’s 
paper.—Ebs ] 

On Second-day morning, the regular business ses- 
sion began. [The notes here given refer to women’s 
branch particularly, and we present those which ap- 
pear to be additional to the reports already given.— 
Eps.] In the appointment of clerks Anna F. Mat- 
thews had requested to be released, having served in 
that position for many years—to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the meeting ; appreciation thereof was freely 
expressed. 












The epistles from other yearly meetings were ex- 
cellent, eliciting expressions of interest on different 
subjects. Concerning education a Friend thought it 
must be education of hands as well as head, for idle 
hands found mischief, and many educated men were 
found in our prisons. Another suggestion regarded 
the physical, and as we were moving in the direction 
of an equal standard of purity for men and women, 
so there should be for health ; that our girls should 
have equal facilities for physical training with their 
brothers, with the hope that a style of dress would 
be adopted that would aid in this development ; that 
women should not be more the slaves to “ nerves” 
than men. An earnest plea was given for the true 
thought in regard to the perfections of God’s crea- 
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tion; our growing acquaintance with the Divine pos- 
sibilities rested in us all,—to manifest ever more 
clearly the spiritual image. Under a sweet covering 
in the beautiful twilight the meeting adjourned. 

| 









The precious mingling with Friends in their 
homes,during the intervals of meeting, has been duly 
appreciated. 

On Third-day [with other business] we had an 
interesting report from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, with a letter from the field matron at the | 
Ponea Agency. The letter gave some idea of the | 
work among the Indians, and how much competent | 
women can do to help in the better ordering of their 
domestic life. A concern was expressed that while 
extending help to this persecuted people we might 
not be unmindful of the poor, ignorant colored people 
at home, who so need enlightening, and the hand 
and heart of helpful encouragement. 

Third-day afternoon. All the queries were read 
and considered, which seemed a despatch of business 
unknown in our large yearly meeting at home. 

In the evening a large meeting was held in the 
interest of philanthropic work, and a very interesting 
report was read, embodying the different subjects 
which claim their care and attention. Abby D. 
Munro spoke, and John J. Cornell gave an address 
on “Friends in Philanthropic Work,” which set 
forth the practical manner of evidencing the fruits 
of the Spirit in good works,—manifesting our love to 
the Heavenly Father through loving service to our | 
fellow men,—and the helpfulness therein to our 
Society. Truly there is much to rejoice in and to | 
















tions, sentiments, and essays were given from the | encourage, in this effort that is being made within 


our borders to promote righteousness on earth, and 
ameliorate the condition of God’s children,—not for- 
getting the dumb animals. And I could but take 
comfort in the thought of a broader outlook among 
us,—wherein more will be shown toward our duty in 
the great brotherhood of man, in the all-embracing 
Fatherhood of God. 

Fourth-day morning, exercises of previous day 
were read, which have been very full and satisfactory. 

J.J. Cornell and D. Hoopes, each of whom had felt 
in the still watches of the night a drawing to come 
amongst us, made a very acceptable visit at this 
time. Different states were addressed, some resting 
under burdens of care and sorrow, thus troubled 
with doubts and discouragements; some who had 
felta call to the ministry,—ready to plead excuses, 
and withholding more than tended to their peace. 
Also words of comfort and encouragement to some 
among the aged, who, nearing life’s evening were 
ready to query, Were they worthy of acceptance ?— 
citing these tothe never failing love of the Heavenly 
Father. 

The report of the committee which had been at 
work to influence the press called forth much warm 
and earnest response. The deep interest of the whole 
meeting evidenced the life that must spring upamong 
us,—as we go forth clothed with the armor of Truth, 
to help basten the good time when righteousness 
shall cover the earth as the waters cover the sea. 

After the opening of afternoon session, Mary C, 

slackburn and Alice C. Robinson were appointed to 

take this report into men’s meeting. They returned 
it, with information that it was thought best to leave 
the work in the hands of women Friends, who had 
proved themselves competent therefor. Connected 
with the Philanthropic Committee, in helpful work 
for the children, it was suggested that Bands of 
Mercy be formed, also the reading of the little paper, 
Our Dumb Animals, as inculcating kindly considera- 
tion for all God’s creatures. They have a fine kin- 
dergarten at the Old Town meeting-house, where 
fifty children are gathered in, and feel it to be a most 
helpful work. They are grateful for pecuniary aid, 
also clothing for these children, who are often very 
destitute. 

The report of the Treasurer showed that the wo- 
men’s branch of the Yearly Meeting bas a fund for 
the distribution of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 
a committee of one or more from each monthly 
meeting having charge of this good work, and 
Friends showed themselves very desirous the fand 
should not be infringed on,so many were grateful re- 
cipients of the favor. 

On Fifth-day afternoon, as the time drew near to 
separate, a solemn covering spread over our hearts, 
and expressions of thankfulness were voiced ; also, 
that if those of us who had come to be partakers 
with them had been faithful gleaners, we surely 
should carry home rich sheaves of garnered grain, in 
loving helpfulness and fresh incentive to a more con- 
secrated life in righteous service. The bouse was 
lighted and the adjournment made to joint session, 
when in the waiting silence, men Friends came in. 
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The joint Epistle [to Genesee and IIlincls] was read, 
which embraced much of deep import, and it was 
felt the committee had been greatly favored. Then 
a memorial for our beloved friend, James M. Wal- 
ker, was read, which wasa just and loving tribute to 
his righteous life. Expressions of heartfelt appreci- 
ation followed, and the spirit of thanksgiving was 
voiced in a farewell offering,when the meeting closed, 
and we separated, not all to meet again in this 
earthly life. L. H. P. 
From The Sunday School Times 
OPPOSITION TO REVISED VERSIONS OF 
THE BIBLE. 
BY PROFESSOR ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON. 

Tue slowness of great corporations like the Christian 
Church in making a change, even from what is con- 
fessedly worse to what is better, finds ample illustra- 
tion in the treatment which improved versions of the 
Bible have experienced. One would naturally expect 
a great readiness of welcome to a translation which 
would bring “the mind of the. Spirit” more com- 
pletely into view in the great hand book of Christian 
life and doctrine. That on any point the best schol- 
arship of the church had pronounced against an ac- 
cepted rendering, and in favor of another, might be 
supposed to be reason enongh for prompt action. 
But it never has been so. Established usage and 
pious associations have always stood in the way of 
changes the best warranted and the most clearly de- 
manded. 

The early Latin Church had no one version of the 
Bible, and none at all from the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament. Different writers, with the Greek 
text of the Septuagint and of the New Testament 
before them, translated or revised previous transla- 
tions at will, until it was said there were as many 


. ‘ | 
versions as manuscripts. But, by a process of elimi- 


nation, two old Latin versions, which bad much ia 
common, superseded all these, one accepted in Italy 
the (Itala), and the other, older and ruder, in Africa. 

Toward the close of the fourth century, Dama 
sus, the Bishop of Rome, suggested to Jerome that he 
should employ his Hebrew and Greek scholarship in 
making a satisfactory Latin version. He acted on 
the suggestion, and by A. D. 419, the work was com- 
pleted, after thirty-seven years of hard labor, in 


which he enjoyed the aid of Jewish scholars on the | 


Old Testament. 


But the version gave great offense, not only to ig- 


norant and prejudiced people, but even to the great 
Augustine of Hippo, Jerome’s personal friend. In 
dealing with the Old Testament, Jerome had ex- 
cluded from the canon, and had published as an ap- 
pendix, those books and portions of books which 
were not found in the Hebrew, or acknowledged by 
the Jews. The exclusion of these “ apocryphal ” 
writings was exceedingly offensive to Augustine, as 
to many others; and it was due largely to his infla- 
ence that the Western Church set aside Jerome’s de- 
cision, and gave this class of books a kind of canon- 
ica] rank. 

For the sake of the Apocraphy partly, but also 
because of its use by the Eastern Church, Angustine 





maintained the authority of the Greek translation 
over that of the Hebrew original, and pleaded the 
old fable, that the seventy translators, although 
working in entire independence of each other, had 
made each the same Greek rendering of the He- 
brew! Such a rendering he would trust rather than 
a Hebrew text which had remained in the keeping 
of the Jewish nation for centuries after their rejec- 
tion of the Messiah. 

Besides this, Augustine pleaded for the sacred as- 
sociations which had grown up around the old Latin 
text. He tells Jerome of a Bishop in North Africa 
who had beenall but mobbed by his people for adopt- 
ing Jerome’s rendering of the Hebrew word trans- 
lated “ gourd,” in Jonah, 4:6. Jerome believed it to 
be the Palma Christi, or castor-oil bean, and had 
translated accordingly. 

In fact, the great Augustine, who knew no Hebrew 
and not much Greek, arrays against the revised Latin 
version all the arguments by which such revisions 
have been atacked in later times. But “ the better is 
the enemy of the good.” In spite of his adverse au- 
thority, Jerome’s version made its way ; and from 
Gregory the Great it received the final sanction of 
the Western Church. Oaly the Book of Psalms is 
still used in a revision made by Jerome to conform the 
Itala to the exact text of the Greek Septuagint. 

During the middle ages,Jerome’s Latin version was 
corrupted by lazy and careless copyists, and then re- 
vised by Alcuin and others, who had nothing to go 
upon but their own sense of what the reading ought 
to be. They knew neither Greek nor Hebrew. Tne 
invention of printing brought out the fact that there 
were many very different texts of the Latin Bible. 
Not until our own times was the genuine Latin text 
of Jerome discovered in the Codex Amiatinus. But 
Francis Vatablus and other scholars undertook to 
correct the current text by comparing it with the 
original Hebrew and Greek. This at once raised the 
opposition of the conservatives, and the Council of 
Treat put a stop to all such innovations by command- 
ing the faithful to receive the canon with the apocry- 
phal books ranked as canonical, and “in the old 
Latin Vulgate edition” of Jerome. For so far de- 
parting from this decree as to quote the emendations 
of Vatablus, Luiz de Leon was sent to the prisons of 
the Spanish [ogquisition, and spent there several of 
the best years of bis life. 

To complete the efficacy of the decree, the Church 
of Rome in 1592 published an authorized text of the 
Vulgate, which at many points reproduces neither 
the meaning of the original nor the version made by 
Jerome. Protestants always have objected to this 
elevation of an imperfect version to the rank of an 
authority, and to the rejection of better means of 
knowing the true sense of the Bible. Have they al- 
ways been consistent in so doing ? 

The Authorized Version of the Bible in English 
had a history not unlike that of the Revised Version 
of our own times. It was the outcome of an attempt 
to unite all parties in England in the use of a com- 
mon version. The very able translation made by the 
Puritan exiles at Geneva had taken a firm hold on 
the English and Scotch people. Its plain, colloquial, 
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idiomatic English was especially popular. The 
Bishop’s Bible, a version made to drive it out of the 
field, had failed entirely to do so. At the instance of 
King James I., both parties united to make a new 
version, which should take the place of those two 
rivals. 

From the day of its completion it encountered a 
determined opposition, and that not without reason. 
To do its opponents justice, they had a true insight 
into many of its real defects, which have been cor- 
rected in the Revised Version. Foremost among its 
assailants was Hugh Broughton, “the great Albi- 
onian divine, renowned in many nations for his skill 
in Salem’s and Athens’ tongues.” This renown did 
not secure him a place among the Revisers, probably 
because his intractable temper was known too well. 
When the revision of 1611 appeared, he poured out 
his wrath on it. He had “rather be torn to pieces 
by wild horses” than have its use established in the 
churches. Another very learned and able opponent 
was Dr. Robert Gell of Cambridge, whose sermons 
are said to have furnished the suggestions of several 
of Charles Wesley’s hymns. He said of it, with 
some truth: “ The further we proceed in the survey 
of the Scripture, the translation is the more faulty, 
as the Hagiographa more than the historical Scrip- 
tures, the Prophets more than the Hagiographa, and 
the Apocrypha most of all; and generally the New 
Testament more than the Old Testament.” He also 
was right in saying that many of the best readings 
were to be found in the margin, while worse were in 
the text. But he hardly was just in charging that 
dogmatic considerations had influenced the revisers. 

Press and pulpit abounded in censures of the 
loose renderings, the bad grammar, the gross incon- 
sistencies, of the new Bible. In spite of the exercise 
of the royal authority in its favor, it did not make 
good its standing with the first generation even in 
England ; and in Scotland the Kirk never retracted 
its sanction of the Genevan version, or substituted 
that of King James. It was in the time of Cromwell 
that the Authorized Version may be said to have ac- 
quired its standing as the accepted Eaglish version ; 
yet even in that period plans were set on foot for a 
further revision. 

In the printing of the Authorized Version, even 
although this was confined to the English universi- 
ties and the king’s printer, many errors crept in. 
Various attempts were made to correct these; yet 
the American Bible Society forty years ago found 
that it had no correct and authentic text. Soin 
1847 it appointed a committee, with Edward Robin- 
son as chairman, to compare the recent English edi- 
tions for this purpose. They reported a standard 
text in 1851, which adopted the readings of 1611, 
where these were not manifestly in error, with the 
exception of conforming the spelling of Old Testa- 
ment names in the New Testament to the usage of 
the former, and the elimination of certain comments 
on the text found in the headings of the chapters. 
Simple and necessary as this revision was, it aroused 
bitter opposition. An Episcopal rector and a Presby- 
terian pastor, neither of whom had any standing as 
biblical scholars, began the denunciation; the Old 
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School Presbyterian Assembly declared against any 
departure from “the authorized version,” although 
neither that church nor the mother kirk of Scotland 
had authorized that version. In fact, the Genevan 
version, so far as church law goes, is the authorized 
version of the Presbyterian Church of Great Britain, 
and by inference of the same church in America, to 
the present hour. But the Bible Society was terror- 
ized by the stir that had been raised. It went back 
from its standard text to that which informs the 
English reader that the Song of Solomon has Christ 
and the Church for its theme, which confuses un- 
learned readers by calling Joshua Jesus, and the 
like. Conservatism was triumphant on no better 
ground than at the Council of Trent. 

All this shows that there is nothing new in the 
kind and degree of opposition the Revised Version 
of 1881 has encountered, nor anything that need dis- 
courage its friends. Its own excellence and the 
suffrages of our best scholars will avail to bring it 
into favor with the public, in spite of the conserva- 
tism of the many and the unreasoning opposition of 
the few. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
REDSTONE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
( Conclusion.) 

Firra month, 1833. Hugh Judge was in attendance, 
also William and Cassandra Nichols. In eighth 
month, in answer to Queries, “ the meetings, though 
attended, were often small.” ‘‘ Love appears to be 
maintained by most Friends.” ‘“ No poor claiming 
our attention.” 

Eleventh month, 1834. Elisha Dawson, a minis- 
ter, attended, with John Alston as companion. Six 
copies of Discipline were produced by the Represent- 
atives to the late Yearly Meeting, for the use of 
meetings. Israel Griffith was made the assistant 
clerk. 

Eighth month, 1835. John Livingston was in 
attendance, with a minute. In Eleventh month, 
Jobn Reid and Israel Griffith were made the clerks. 

Second month 6, 1836. We fear that love towards 
each other is not always maintained as becomes our 
Christian profession. 

In Fifth month, Thomas Fawcett, accompanied by 
John Pickett, both of Plainfield, were in attendance. 

In Eighth month, answer to Query: Love and 
unity subsist among a considerable number, but a 
sense of the nature of gospel fellowship and the 
necessity of its more general prevalence, is, we fear, 
much wanting in many. 

Eleventh month 5. Nicholas Cooper, of Flushing 
(Ohio) Monthly Meeting attended, in the course of a 
religious visit. Isaac Walker and Solomon Phillips, 
Jr., were appointed to assist the clerk in revising and 
recording the minutes. 

Eleventh month 4, 1837. A minute from West- 
land, recommending William McGirr as a minister, 
was approved. The Yearly Meeting having directed 
$200 to be raised, Eli R. Griffith, Solomon Phillips, 
Jr., John Morgan, John Cleaver, and Isaac Lewis were 


to take the matter into consideration. They re- 
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ported in favor of the Quarter raising $30 as its 
share, of which Westland should pay $20 and Red- 
stone $10. Israel Griffith and Samuel Phillips were 
appointed clerks. 

Eighth month 3. The subject of raising money 
for the benefit of the Indians, as directed by our 
last Yearly Meeting, claims attention. From the ac- 
counts received from the monthly meetings it appears 
that there is no money raised. 

Second month 1, 1840. The paragraph in the 
minutes of the Yearly Meeting on Education was 
referred to Israel Griffith, Solomon Phillips, Joseph 
Linton, and Josiah John, in conjunction with women 
Friends. They reported in Eleventh month that 
they had given the concern such attention as they 
thought proper, and were released. Samuel Myers, 
a minister, attended at this time. 

Fifth month, 1841. Ann W. Thorn, with Ann 
Blackstone as companion, attended. Westland pro- 
posed that the preparative meeting at the head of 
Wheeling be laid down, which was approved. 

Eleventh month 5, 1842. James Blackbourn, on a 
religious visit, attended. 

Eighth month, 1843. 48 copies of the “ Extracts” 
of the previous Yearly Meeting, and 50 Disciplines 
were received. In Eleventh montb, William Under- 
wood and Andrew Moore were in attendance. John 
Reid and Ellis Lilley were now made the clerks. 

Second month 3, 1844. William Thomas, with 
Joseph Mead as companion, attended. 

Second month, 1845. Joshua Wood was appointed 
assistant clerk, but he requesting a release, Solomon 
Phillips was substituted. 

Fifth month 3. Samuel M. Janney, with John 
Smith, of Goose Creek, Va., attended. 

Eleventh month, 1845. An epistle from Daniel E. 
Geroe was acceptable, and Solomon Phillips was ap- 
pointed to unite with the women’s committee in cir- 
culating it. 

Second month 7,1846. The Yearly Meeting had 
recommended changing the quarterly meetings to be 
all held on second day of the week,and being consid- | 
ered at this and the following quarter, it was united | 
with. 

Eleventh month 7, 1846. Thomas Fawcett,a min- 
ister, with Levi Pickering as companion, both of | 
Plainfield, attended in the course of a religions visit 
to Redstone, Salem, and New Garden quarters. Joel 
Garretson, a minister of Monallen Meeting, was also | 
present, being on a visit to the western parts of this 
State and part of Ohio. One hundred and fifty of the 
“Extracts” were received, also an address on the | 
subjects of War and Slavery, adopted by the Yearly | 
meeting, and directed to the attention of Friends for | 
general usefulness. Josiah John, being prevented 
from attending the yearly meeting, it does not appear 
that the usual attention was paid to the subject of 
yearly meeting stock. Wm. McGirr submitted a cer- 
tificate of the unity of Westland Monthly Meeting 
with his prospect of visiting most of the meetings 
constituting Philadelphia and Baltimore Yearly 
Meetings and appointing some meetings from among 
Friends; which was endorsed by the quarter. 

Second month 6, 1847. John Reid was appointed 





clerk, with Joshua Wood as assistant, but the latter 
declined, and it was left open till the next year, Lewis 
Harry and Eli R. Griffith acting for the day on two 
occasions. 

Eighth month 7, 1847. In the answer to the lst 
query, seven Meetings for Worship and five prepara- 
tives had not been held; the others not attended by 
Friends generally. 24: Some Friends maintain love 
towards each other. 3d: We believe some Friends 
endeavor by example and precept to educate their 
children, ete. 4th: Clear of importing, vending, dis- 
tilling, and the unnecessary use of spirituous liquors. 
5th: None of the denomination of poor amongst us. 
9th: Some care is taken to deal with offenders nearly 
as queried. Wm. McGirr, Nathan Pusey, Ellis Lilly, 
Thomas E. Warner, Samuel Phillips were appointed 
to attend the Yearly Meeting. 

Eleventh month 6, 1847. The “ Extracts” were 
received, also an address on War and Slavery. Eliza- 
beth Peart, of Wilmington, with Jane Price, of Bir- 
mingham, as companion, also Thomas Paxson, were 
in attendance. 

Second month 5, 1848. John Reid and Samuel 
Phillips were made the clerks. 

Eleventh month 4, 1848. Nathan Grissell, a min- 
ister of Stillwater, attended, having previously been 
at the several branches. 

Second month 3, 1849. John Horton attended as 
representative from Westland, E. 8S. Griffith was pre- 
vented by ipdisposition. No representative had 
been appointed by Redstone, and there was only a 
report from Westland. 

Eighth month 4, 1849. Westland proposed that 
its two preparatives be united, and the monthly 
meeting alternate between Pike Run and Westland, 
which was approved. 

Second month 2, 1850. The proposition of West- 
land to discontinue their mid-week meetings for 


| worship was united with. 


Fifth month 4, 1850. Eli R. Griffith and Samuel 
Phillips were appointed clerks, and Fifth month 3, 
1851, Ellis Lilley and Josiah Joho were united with 
for the same positions. 

Eighth month 2,1851. A minute from Westland 
for William MeGirr in his prospect of visiting Centre 
Quarter, Fishing Creek Half-Year’s Meeting, and 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and appointing some 
meetings, was endorsed. 

Eleventh month 1, 1851. Charles Armitage, a 
minister of West Monthly Meeting, Ohio, attended 
in the course of a religious visit. The“ Extracts ” 
were received, also an address to our youth by Samuel 
Hughes. 

The following from Redstone was received : “‘ The 
weak state of our meeting coming before us resulted 
in a free interchange of sentiment with men’s and 
women’s meeting united, and after full deliberation 
thereon they united in laying before the quarterly 
meeting the propriety of laying down Redstone 
Meeting.” 

John Cleaver, Israel Griffith, Morris Truman, Jr., 
and William McGirr were appointed to attend that 
monthly meeting, endeavor to ascertain their state, 
and render such advice as best wisdom may direct. 
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Women Friends were joined in this appointment. 
In Fifth month, 1852, they recommended the laying 
down of Redstone Monthly, Preparative, and meet- 
ings for worship, reserving the privilege to the mem- 
bers of holding meetings on First-day for three 
months; the members to be attached to Westland 
Monthly Meetinz. This minute the clerk was di- 
rected to record on Redstone Monthly Meeting book. 

Eighth month 7, 1852. The quarterly meeting 
proposed that it be held on the first Second-day in- 
stead of Seventh-day, which the Yearly Meeting ap- 


proved, excepting that it should be on the Second- | 


day after the first Seventh-day. 

Eleventh month 7, 1853. Joseph Watson, a min- 
ister, of Smithfield, Ohio, was acceptably present. 

Eighth month 7, 1854. Answers to the queries: 
All the meetings attended except one preparative, 
but not by Friends generally. Some Friends appear 
to maintain love towards each other. 
taken to comply with 31 Query. Clear on the liquor 
question, as far as appears. No poor. Most Friends 
bear a testimony ayainst a hireling ministry, etc. 
Friends are careful to live within the bounds of their 
circumstances, etc. Offenders are not dealt with, as 
queried. Schools are encouraged, with a preference 
for teachers in membership. 

Eleventh month 6, 1854. Abel Pickering and 
William Adams, in the course of a religious visit, at- 
tended. 

Eleventh month 5. 1855. Ellis Lilley and Joseph 
Read were united with as clerks, and, Second month, 
1857, Josiah John was made the assistant clerk and 
in 1858 Eli R. Griffith was the assistant. 

Eighth month 9, 1858. The minute from West- 
land Monthly was endorsed for Wim. McGirr to at- 
tend “ Baltimore Yearly Meeting and some otbers 
described in the minute.” 

Fifth month 7, 1860. Nathan Thomas, of West 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio, in the course of a religious 
visit, attended. 

Eighth month 6,1860. Josiah John was united 
with as clerk, with Eli R. Griffith as assistant. 

Second month 3, 1862. They were again appointed, 
but reversely as to position. 

Eighth month 4, 1862. Ellis Lilley and Josiah 
John appointed to attend the Yearly Meeting. Ist 
query: one preparative not held, other meetings 
not attended by Friends generally. 2d : most Friends 
appear to love each other. 34: Some Friends appear 
careful to comply with this query. Some have a tes- 
timony against an hireling ministry, etc.,—also 


against slavery, except in the use of the products of | 


slave labor. 

9th: no offenders dealt with, owing to the weak 
state of the meeting. Noschools under the care of 
Friends. The reference from the monthly meeting 
in William McGirr’s case was approved and for- 
warded to the Yearly Meeting of ministers and elders. 
Israel Griffith, John Cleaver, Josiah John, and Joseph 
Lewis were appointed to unite with women’s ap- 
pointment in considering the propriety of laying 
down Westland Monthly Meeting. 

Third of Eleventh month, 1862. A number of 
the Yearly Meeting’s Committee are present, by 





Some care is | 
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whom a copy of the minutes of that meeting are re- 
ceived. That portion claiming the attention of this 
meeting was read, and Redstone Quarterly is laid 
down at the close of this meeting. Westland 
Monthly is attached to Salem Quarter, and a minute 
hereof to be forwarded to that quarterly meeting. 

The committee of the previous meeting reported 
in favor of laying down Westland Monthly Meeting, 
but being disagreed with, resulted in attaching it as 
above. 

[Close of the Minutes ] 





Notes: OMISSIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


month 6,1819. James Hallock, with 
Daniel Bull as companion, were in attendance. 

Eleventh month 3, 1821. 178 copies of a minute 
of advice were received. 

Second month 2, 1822. 
Branson. 

Eleventh month 1, 1823. George Witby should 
read George Withy,an English minister that visited 
this country in 1822. At that meeting receipts were 
produced for money forwarded to Jonathan Taylor 
for the Indians, $7.50; and from Lewis Walker, for 


$21 25 for Friends of Indiana. 


Eleventh 


Joseph should read Jacob 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 43. 
ELEVENTH MONTH 15, 1891. 
JESUS'S PRAYER FOR HIS DISCIPLES. 
GOLDEN TEXT 
the 


I pray not tbat thou shouldst take them from 
worl), but that thou shouldst 
them from the evil.—John 17: 15. 


1-19 

Tuis prayer of Jesus is the fullest and most compre- 
hensive petition of which we have any record. In 
the form of prayer which he gave his disciplesin the 
beginning of his ministry be included all the needs 
of the daily life,—all that the bodily wants calli for, 
all that the moral and social natures must have to 
enable the individual to fill the place assigned him 
by the Great Ruler of the universe, and that ascrip- 
tion of honor and praise which is due Him from His 
human children. But this prayer which we now 
study is Jesus’s own petition; not only is it offered 
for the few who had become his disciples and were 
bowed with him before the Almighty Father, but for 
all in the great future, who through their faithful- 
ness in preaching and teaching the things that be- 
long to peace and true happiness which had been his 
work and mission in the world,—through this work 
which he gave into their hands would be encouraged 
to become disciples. And this prayer reaches down 
to our own time, even to us, who gather from week 
to week in our First-day schools to study this blessed 
Son’s life, and his lessons of love and duty. Who- 
ever we are or wherever we meet, if this is the object 
of our coming together, we are included in this 
prayer of Jesus. 

That they should know thee. To know God is to 
yield the whole desire of the heartto His guidance, 
and to strive to be obedient to the law of life which 
is revealed in us. 

And him whom thou didst send, even, etc. To know Je- 
sus is to make ourselves acquainted with his life and 


keep 


ReaD Johu 17 
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teachings and with his revelation of the Heavenly 
Father, whom he taught was as truly our Father as 
his ‘Father, and that through obedience to the mani- 
festations of duty which would be given us we will 
be as truly accepted of Him as was this beloved Son. 

1 have given them thy word. It was a great point 
that Jesus could say when a death of ignomy was be- 
fore him; that the work his Heavenly Father had 
laid upon him he had faithfully performed. Let 
each of us take this home to ourselves, and make 
the searching inquiry, Am I giving to those about 
me the words of truth and salvation that have been 
given me to hand forth to the spiritually needy ones 
with whom I mingle? 

I pray not that thou shouldst take them, etc. It is 
not best for those who are brought under the puri- 
fying and sustaining influence of the Gospel to leave 
the world, or to shut themselves off from intercourse 
with their fellow-men. Jesus had said of these, 
“They are the salt of the earth,” and this shows 
that they are needed among men, that others may 
see the advantage of a pure and true life. 


Intercession means not the prayer for self, but 
that deeper, diviner pleading for another. How 
must the mind be purified from all selfish or per- 
sonal motives, desiring only the advancement of the 
Master’s work, before it can from its inner temple 
intercede for others! 

Nowhere can there be found a more beautiful ex- 
ample of intercession than in this prayer of Jesus 
that his disciples might be kept unitedly in the faith. 

He was about to be taken from them, and know- 
ing the trials to which they would be subjected as 
followers of him, Jesus pours forth the sweet, tender, 
loving prayer that his Fatner would “keep them.” 
And not only was this prayer given for the eleven, 
but it applies to the disciples of to-day as well. What 
a comforting thought, that we may each one of us 
have part in this intercession,—may feel, as we read 
the prayer, that the same loving Christ spirit may be 
ours, so that we may make intercession with the 
Father for those about us, that they, too, may ‘be 
kept.” 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 


John is the only Evangelist who records the 
prayer of Jesus, which forms the subject of the pres- 
ent lesson. The other three Gospels give substan- 
tially the same account of the “agony” in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, where it is added by Luke 
that “his sweat became as it were great drops of 
blood, falling down upon the ground.” Inthe order 
of events as they transpired, we are led to believe 
that the prayer recorded by Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke must have been offered after the one which we 
art now studying. John distinctly states that at the 
close of this prayer Jesus “ went forth with his dis- 
ciples over the brook Cedron, where was a garden, 
into which he entered, himself and his disciples,” 
but he makes the betrayal to follow at once, passing 
over the agovy of Jesus, probably because “ it had 
been so fully described by the other evangelists.” 
[ Barnes. ] 





It seems to have been the purpose of John to 
supply the events and utterances of Jesus that had 
been omitted from the other Gospels. This would be 
just what we might think his Gospel was mainly in- 
tended to do, as it was written many years after the 
others, and doubtless John was familiar with what 
they had recorded. There is no difficulty whatever 
in making the two accounts fit together, as John 
states that it was after Jesus had spoken these words 
that they passed over the brook and entered the 
garden. 

The fullness of this prayer for himself, for his dis- 
ciples, and for the world, can never be exhausted. 
The glory that attaches to the name of Jesus in- 
creases, as men who study his lessons of obedience 
and faithfulness to God, the Everlasting Father, and 
his willingness to lay down his life, rather than be 
false to the truth, see in him a perfect example and 
pattern for their own lives. Then his earnest peti- 
tion for the eleven who had been with him and re- 
mained true to the last—those to whose care and 
labor the work that he had begun for the uplifting of 
humanity must be entrusted, now that he would be 
taken from them; how this blessed One pours out 
his very soul in the earnestness of his intercession 
that these may be kept from the evils that are in the 
world. Nowhere in his teaching had he called any 
to isolate themselves from the world and its duties 
and responsibilities, and now that he is to leave 
them, how distinct is his utterance when he uses 
those words of greatest value, “I pray not that thou 
shouldest take them from the world, but that thou 
shouldst keep them from the evil,”—keep them from 
wrong-doing,—preserve them in the purity and up- 
rightness into which he had led them. What more 
could he, their teacher, their leader, ask for them 
than that this holy life should be their life. We can 
imagine no more exalted spiritual condition. 

Yet this is not the end of his petition; for while 
it goes forth for all who had then been gathered into 
the Christ-fold, it does not stop with these. All who 
receive the truth through their ministry are included. 
No one of any age, or race, or nation, who is willing 
to hear and to believe the messages of the gospel 
which they bear to the world, is left out. Itisa 
prayer for all conditions and for all time, and to no 
age of the world since it was offered has it meant so 
much as it meane to us who are now living, since at 
no time before in the work of the church of Christ 
has its laborers so fully realized the power that it 
holds as a spiritual force to bring about the advance- 
ment of the human family in moral and physical 
well-being, and into that regard for the welfare of 
all, which the peace and good will of the gospel mes- 
sage was intended to promote. 

It would have been an incalculable loss to the 
loving disciple of Jesus now, had he no such bond of 
union with this holy pattern. The continuity of 
Christian fellowship is a precious tie, which, as we 
draw nearer and nearer to the source and centre of 
all holiness, will bring us into the oneness with him 
and with the Father, for which he prayed so earnestly. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 7, 1891. 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 


THERE seems to be a desire constantly to present the 
need for more religious training of the young, especi- 
ally as the concerned mind and reverent spirit notes 
the ever-increasing struggle to obtain creaturely com- 
forts and luxuries which so often bring unrest and 
worry in place of peace and content. There is a 
growing need for the cultivation of that trusting faith 
that lives day by day trying to number the blessings 
that with all our shortcomings are so freely bestowed 
upon us, And as an insurance against this perpetual 
disquietude there is no foundation so substantial and 
far-reaching as that of a character moulded by good 
religious teaching. Not theological dogma but the 
nurture of a firm reliance upon the universality of 
Divine love, and a belief in the law for human guid- 
ance as given in olden time in the Ten Command- 
ments, broadened out in the gospels through the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and other utterances of the 
Master. That many devout minds are noticing this 
omission is observable sometimes in the articles pub- 
lished in some of our daily papers, that amid columns 
of matter that might be profitably left unprinted, 
still find space for valuable reading that would com- 
mand more attention but for the want of this reli- 
gious training that is so important. A noted man, 
who stands high in the ranks of those who are ac- 
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counted as ministers to the spiritual needs of the 
people, through a newspaper, thus forcibly presents 
his views: 

“More and more there is growing a disposition among 
parents to permit all matters of religious observance to be 
with their offspring mere matters of choice or preference. 
Your child must learn French and German and drawing; 
but he shall learn his catechism and his Bible lesson and a 
reverent observance of this holy day if he chooses, and not 


otherwise. A more dismal and irrational 


folly it is not 
easy to conceive of! I do not say that there may not have 
been folly in another and opposite direction. I am not un- 
mindful that religious teaching has been sometimes 
But, 


correet one excess (not, I apprehend, very frequent or very 


made 


a dreary and intolerable burden. surely, we can 


harmful) without straightway flying to an opposite and 
worse one. Andso I plead with you who are parents to 
train your children to ways of reverent familiarity with 


God's word, God’s house, and God’s day. Let them under- | 


stand that something higher than your taste or preference 
makes these things sacred and binding, and constrains you 
And that they may do 
thisthe more effectually, give them, I entreat you, that 


to imbue them with your spirit. 


mightiest teaching, which consists in your own consistent 
and devout example.” 

As Friends, we may differ with him as to the use 
of terms such as “ God's word, God’s house, and God’s 
day,” yet the spirit of the utterance is one we too 
need to cultivate, lest our own people be found 
wanting in reverence for holiness and holy things; 
and most especially for the perpetual presence every- 
where of the Eternal Spirit that dwells not alone in 
houses made with hands, nor reigns only on certain 
days, nor whose voice is heard alone through the 
printed word. Upholding and sustaining all these, 
the desire is to so train the youth to recognize that 
constant indwelling that will guard them from any 
departure from right doing and guide them into 
paths that reach continually for the higher good. To 
do this requires that they early be taught the value 
and sacredness of every creation of the Father, and 
their own responsibility as “ heirs of God and joint 
heirs with Christ.” And, as the minister has wisely 


said, add to this, “‘ your own constant and devout 
example.” 


MARRIAGES. 


CONROW—WILSON.—At the residence of the bride’s 
father, Dr. Pusey Wilson, Moorestown, N. J., by Friends’ 
ceremony, on Tenth month 28, 1891, Nathan H. Conrow, of 
Cinnaminson, N. J., and Sarah H. Wilson, of Moorestown. 


DEATHS. 

ASH.—Tenth month 25th, 1891, in Buckingham, Bucks 
county, Pa., Rebecca, widow of Robert P. Ash, in her 81st 
year; a member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 

BROWN.—At the residence of his son-in-law, Edwin 
B. Haines, Camden, N. J., Tenth month 23d, 1891, William 
S. Brown, in his 74th year. Interment at Rancocas, where 
he formerly resided and of which meeting he was a mem- 
ber. 

GILPIN.—In Philadelphia, Tenth month 28th, 1891, 
Charles Gilpin, in his 82d year; an esteemed citizen, for- 
merly Mayor of the City, and at one time a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

LAMB.—Tenth month 31, 1891, Julia W. Lamb ; a mem- 
ber of the monthly meeting held at Green street, Phila- 
delphia. 

LOBB.—Tenth month 29, 1891, at the residence of his 
grandmother, Elizabeth Lukens, Comly, 8. L. Lebb, only 
child of Matilda K. Lobb, aged 24 years; 
monthly meeting held at Green street, Philadelphia. 


a member of the 


This young Friend was beloved by a large circle of rela- 
tives and friends for his moral worth, gentlemanly de- 


meanor. and love of that which is good and true. For sevy- 


| eral years he was not only librarian of Girard Avenue 


First-day School, but also served in the same capacity at 
Friends’ Mission First-day School, and at the youths’ meet- 
ing, and he was ever ready to lend a helping hand in work- 


ing for the good of others. He was also prominently iden- 
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tified with Friends’ Social Lyceum, and Treasurer of Phil- 
adelphia First-day School Association. 

Until eighteen months ago his friends had fondly hoped 
a long career of usefulness was before him, but being at- 
tacked by hemorrhage of the lungs, his health has grad- 
ually been undermined, although at times encouragement 
seemed to be given for a different result. 

His removal will cause deep sorrow in his bereaved fam- 
ily, which the sustaining power of our Heavenly Father 
can alone modify. 

May his young associates ever keep before them his 
earnestness of purpose, his integrity and devotion to the 
right, and by emulating his example, he, though dead, will 
still speak to them. 4 

SHOURDS.—At his residence, Hancock’s Bridge, N. J., 
Tenth month 27, 1891, Thomas Shourds, in his 87th year; 
a member of Greenwich Monthly Meeting, N. J. He was 
the author of a history of the Fenwick Colony, and a writer 
of authority on historical and genealogical subjects. 

WILLIAMS.—At her son’s residence, Germantown, 
Tenth month 29, 1891, Martha Paul, widow of Joseph J. 
Williams, and daughter of the late Dr. Nathan Shoemaker. 

YERKES.—Tenth month 27, 1891, Silas Yerkes, Jr., 
aged 67 years; amember of the monthly meeting held at 
Green street, Philadelphia. 


EUROPEAN NOTES. 
Lonpon, Tenth month 23, 1891. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Ir is just a month since I sailed from New York, by 
the Teutonic, for Liverpool. Our voyage proved to be 
most auspicious, and the quickest trip ever made by 
any steamer across the Atlantic, 5 days, 22 hours, and 
21 minutes, or 1 hour and 20 minutes less than the 
previous record of the City of Paris. Tne Teutonic is 
the perfection of modern steamship building, most 
complete in all her appointments, and for the com- 
fort of passengers is like a first-class hotel. We had 
no storms, no fog, and except for twenty-four hours 


of huge waves and lively motion, a smooth sea and 
little seasickness. 


The objective point of my joarney was Brussels, 
Belgium, to attend the sixth triennial Congress of the 
International Federation for the Abolition of State 
Regulation of Vice. 


While in London for a day, en 
route, | had the pleasure of meeting Charles Thomp- 
son, J. P., of Morland, who is pleasantly remembered 
by many Friends in America, and who has shown 
his deep interest in Swarthmore College by a valua- 
ble presentation of Friends’ books to its library. He 
is also much interested in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JourRNAL. At his instance a copy is taken by the 
Devonshire House Hotel, which I was glad to see, 


with other papers, upon a table, for the use of its | 


guests in the drawing-room of the hotel. 

I can only say of the Brussels Congress, in these 
brief and hurried notes, that it was an occasion of 
great interest, and most encouraging to those who 
are laboring to promote the abolition of the odious 
system of state-regulated vice. The Belgium Gov- 
ernment placed the beautiful and historic Palais des 
Academies at the service of the Congress, and the 
Minister of Justice and the Minister of Finance oc- 
cupied seats upon tbe platform at the formal open- 
ing of its proceedings. There were many deeply in- 
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| and re-habitating the “submerged tenth.” 


teresting addresses and papers, by delegates from 
several different countries. The contributions to the 
proceedings of the Congress by its President, M. 
Emile de Laveleye, the distinguished Professor of 
Political Economy,}in the University of Liege, Bel- 
gium ; by Josephine E. Butler, and by the venerable 
Dr. J. Birkbeck Nevins, of Liverpool, were especially 
impressive and important. The official declarations 
of the Congress at its close, made unanimously, were 
very strongly against the regulation system, upon 
hygienic as well as upon moral grounds. The subject 
has recently claimed the attention of an official com- 
mission in Belgium, and there seems now good reason 
to expect that the Belgium Government will at an 
early day abolish its iniquitous state-regulated houses 
of debauchery. The dreadful system, as it existe in 
European countries, and as some American propa- 
gandists would have it introduced in our own, in- 
volves a great moral degradation for many men, and 
practical slavery for victimized womanhood and gir)- 
hood. 

I returned at once to London after the Brussels 
Congress. On First-day morning, the 11th inst., I 
attended Devonshire House Friends’ meeting, 4 
quiet, but pleasant little gathering of about forty 
men and women, not more than two under twenty 
years of age, and few under fifty. The little meet- 
ing was most restful and grateful, in contrast with 
the spectacular display and pantomime of a Cathe- 
dral service, at the St. Gudule, which I attended in 
Brussels on the previous First-day. In addition to 
Friends’ meeting here in London, I have attended 
one mid-day service in the City Temple, and listened 
to a sermon of very considerable interest, by the 
celebrated Congregational minister, Dr. Parker, an 
intimate friend of Henry Ward Beecher. I also 
listened with great interest on First-day morning 
last to Archdeacon Farrar, in St. Margaret’s, near 
Westminster Abbey, and attended a portion of a ser- 
vice in the historic Abbey, and another, largely musi- 
cal, in St. Paul’s Cathedral. As a study of social and 
religious tendencies on this side of the Atlantic, I 
attended a few evenings ago a great meeting of the 
Salvation Army in the historic Exeter Hall, in the 
Strand. The hall was crowded in every part, and 
thousands were turned away unable to gain admis- 
sion. There were present and on the platform, Sal- 
vation Army workers from fourteen different coun- 
tries. The work which is being done by the Army, 


especially among the very poor and degraded, calls 


forth much sympathy and practical coOperation on 
the part of many good and well-to-do people here 
who are not members of it. More than the half 
million of dollars called for has been contributed to 
General Booth, to help in the work of reclaiming 
Indus- 
tries of several kinds, and rescue homes, have been 
established for these wretched people, and several 
thousands of them are already being cared for by 
the Army. Especially is the rescue work being done 
by the Salvationists among unfortunate women and 


| girls, of a most practical and commendable character. 


Yesterday, with a London friend, I visited the 
old Newgate prison, where formerly Elizabeth Fry 
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did so much to arrest public attention, and to arouse 
public sympathy concerning the needs of prisoners, 
and of improved methods of administering prison 
affairs. 

As a member of the committee to arrange for a 
World’s Temperance Congress, to be held in Chicago 
in 1893, at the time of the Columbian Exhibition, I 
have had several most interesting interviews with 
distinguished advocates of the temperance reform on 
this side of the Atlantic. Among those in London 
who, with great cordiality, have given me their prom- 
ises to prepare papers for the Congress are the vener- 
able Cardinal Manning, Archdeacon Farrar, Dr. Ben- 
jamin Ward Richardson, the distinguished scientist, 
and Dr. Moeller, an eminent physician of Brussels. 

I leave London to-morrow for Sheftield, where I 
am to be a guest for a day or two of Henry J. Wilson, 
M. P.,and wife, old-time friends, and to meet at even- 
ing an invited company, at a “ Plain Tea,” English 
fashion, with addresses, after the social, upon the 
subject of temperance. From Sheffield I go to Man- 
chester, to attend, on the 27th inst.,the annual meet- 
ing of the United Kingdom Alliance, at which Jobn 
Morley will preside, and Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Canon 
Wilberforce, and others will deliver addresses. On 
the 28th I go to Liverpool to sail by the City of Paris 
for New York, hoping that meanwhile the equinoctial 
gales will have spent t»eir force, and that the ocean 
will again be reasonably quiet. 


Aaron M. Powe .t. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
[In the Care of Thomas E. Hogue and 
Webster City, lowa.] 
EDWARD COALE'S VISITS. 


(Continuation of last week.) 


Mary C. White, 


letter 
where we 


We closed our last with our arrival at 
Endicott, Neb., were greeted by Ira P. 
sedell, formerly of Benjaminville, Ili., and Joseph 
W. Starr, formerly of Richmond, Ind., the former 
living about four miles northwest, the latter seven 
miles southeast. We all went with Ira to his 
pleasant home, Joseph Starr’s wife also being there. 
We found an evening appointment awaiting us, from 
which I would have gladly excused myself, owing to 
a very severe cold and sore throat. The school-house 
was comfortably filled. The silence was unusually 
impressive, and we all felt that truth reigned. 

On next morning (First-day) we attended “ser- 
vice” at the same place, conducted by a Christian, 
or “Campbellite” minister, whose position we could 
not endorse. In the afternoon we had another 
meeting in the same place, large and impressive, at 
which some of the thoughts of the morning were 
reviewed, notin an antagonistic spirit, but earnestly 
desiring that truth alone might stand. The oppor- 
tunity seemed more impressive than any former one. 

On Second-day morning, with our friends Ira and 
wife, we drove eleven miles to Joseph Starr’s, where 
a few neighbors were gathered in, and before start- 
ing home, we had a short sitting with them, we 
trust with profit. They have been living here, I 
think, eleven years, and have not received that care 
that was their right to expect from the meeting to 
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which they belong. A strong light bas been dimmed, 
a life that might have been of great usefulness has 
been measurably wasted “on the desert air.” Let us 
hope and pray that better impulses may prevail and 
our beloved society may yet have the benefit of a 
consecration to truth and duty. 

We returned, facing a cold rain from the north- 
west, but did not suffer, or feel the worse, although 
in an open buggy. On Third-day evening, held our 
closing meeting, which was the crown ofall. In the 
farewells that followed, participated in by old and 
young, two men and their wives are worthy of note. 
They have not been attending any meeting; one had 
not attended any since our former visit, eighteen 
months before; they were called Universalists, 
Unitarians, and “ nothings,” but “the best of neigh- 
bors.” Their farewell was tender and tearful, seem- 
ingly having found that which they long bad craved, 
earnestly desiring strength to be true to their con- 
victions of right, for they can only find a religious 
home in our society. Truly the harvest is ready, but 
where, O where, are the laborers ? 

Fourth-day evening found us at the home of 
Samuel Coale, near Bennett, Neb., where we had the 
privilege of one day’s needed rest. Near here reside 
Michael DePeel, Wm. Coale, Charles, Henry, and 
Andrew Dorland, with their mother (widow of the 
late Wm. L. Dorland), Samuel Smith, Eden Shotwell, 
John Varney with their families,and some others 
who have been members, but for various reasons, 
have joined with other societies. All of these, with 
some other friendly people, were visited in our six 
days with them. Four meetings were held in the 
school-house, and two large house meetings were held. 
The First-day meetings were attended by several 
from Lincoln and vicinity, seventeen miles away, and 
two friends from five miles beyond,—bhow far will the 
bungry child go for bread ? They are striving to build 
up a meeting here, and do need such help as we are 
able to give one another. “ Think on these things.” 

We go from here to Lincoln, at which place we 
will resume, later. Epw. CoaLe. 


Our friend Thomas E. Hogue was invited to “ oc- 
cupy the pulpit” of the Universalist Church in 
Webster City, lowa, on the 25th of Tenth month, 
in the absence of the regular minister. As our friend 
had for some time felt a concern to address the peo- 
ple of this place, in gospel love, be felt it right to 
accept the invitation. Although deviating somewhat 
from the time-bonored custom of our society, in that 
he spoke from manuscript, there yet seemed abun- 
ant proof that the spirit of trath had been his guide, 
both in the preparation and delivery of his discourse, 
which was from Matthew, 16:19: “Good Master, 
what good thing shall I do, that I may have eternal 
life ?” And in the course of his remarks conclusively 
showing that Heaven is to be experienced, here, and 
now, within us, if we would expect it in the life to 
come. His remarks were well received, as was evi- 
denced by the general tone of approval expressed by 
the audience in their after comments one to another, 
and the hope was entertained that at some future 


time he would again similarly favor them. 
M.C. W. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

WHAT IS SAID OF US. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
In the discussion of a recent article in the paper, I 
observed an expression by one of the contributors 
which it seemed to me was entitled to a brief notice. 
The writer says, speaking of articles relating to 
Friends, that— 

“‘—it would certainly be comforting to be so represented 
as not to be misunderstood and undervalued by the people 
outside of our Society.” 

I hope it may not be improper to throw out the 
word of caution, here. The Society of Friends was 
not called into existence, nor does it now exist, to 
please or satisfy ‘the people outside,” but to do its 
own work for the Truth. Opposition and persecution 
were endured by the early Friends, and whatever 
share we may have to take,in this better age, we 
must cheerfully receive. It is not that we should de- 
sire to be popular, but that we should strive to be 
right. If our views and usages conform to those of 
the mass of mankind, there is no need of our sepa- 
rate existence. 

And we may recall, in this connection, the words 
of the Master, in the great Sermon upon the moun- 
tain, that “ Blessed are they that have been perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ suke, Blessed are ye 
when men shall reproach you, and persecute you, 
and say all manner of evil against you falsely, for my 
sake. Rejoice for so persecuted they the 
prophets which were before you.” 

8. 
AN UNSCRIPTURAL USAGE. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I have been struck, in my examination of the 
Scripture Lessons of the “churches,” and of the 
comments upon them in religious newspapers gener- 
ally, that in their progress through the Gospel nar- 
ratives, they do not use the Scripture name as it ap- 
pears there, Jesus, but substitute for it the name 
Christ. Thus the titles of the current Lessons, as I 
find them in the Sunday School Times, are: 

“ Christ's First Disciples.” 

“Christ's First Miracle.” 

“ Christ and Nicodemus.” 

“ Christ at Jacob’s Well.” 

“Christ's Authority.” (Eighth mo. 9. 

“Christ at the Feast.” (Eighth mo. 30. 

“Christ and the Blind Man.” (Ninth mo. 13. 

“Christ Raising Lazarus.” (Tenth mo. 4. 

“Christ Foretelling his Death.” (Tenth mo. 11. 

“ Christ Comforting his Disciples.” ‘Tenth mo. 25. 

“ Christ's Prayer for his Disciples.””. (Eleventh mo, 15. 

“Christ Betrayed.” (Eleventh mo. 22 

“Christ before Pilate.” 


(Seventh mo. 12. 
Seventh mo. 19. 
Seventh mo. 26. 
(Eighth mo. 2 


(Eleventh mo. 29. 


Now all these are taken from the Gospel of John, 


and, as every one can see for himself by turning 


thereto, the account given there uses uniformly, in | 


connection with all these subjects, the name Jesus. 
The first in the above list of lessons, that in regard 
to the calling of the Disciples, is from John I: 29-42 
and in the verses there found, the name Jesus is used 
entirely in describing the actions of the Master ; it 
is only where Andrew goes to Simon and declares, 


| truth but they found it. 
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“ We have found the Messiah,” that a different name 
is employed. The account of the miracle at Cana, 
making the second lesson on the above list, covers 
the first eleven verses of the second chapter of John. 
In it the account is uniformly that concerning Jesus, 
the name occurring six times; and no other is used. 

Similarly, without taking the time to go through 
the list, it will be found that the Scriptures call him, 
in reporting his words, and describing his works, by 
the name Jesus. Why Christ should be substituted 
demands an explanation. Clearly it is unscriptural. 

I am not unaware, of course, of the numerous in- 
stances in the Scriptures where the name Christ does 
occur, and where it is joined with the name Jesus. 
But the sense of the two names is very different, and 
involves widely different religious considerations, 
The distinction is made plain when we first under- 
stand that the word Christ comes to us out of the 
Greek language, and signifies there the Anointed ; and 
secondly, when we turn to the Gospel accounts and 
find that by the convincement of his followers that 
he was the One Sent, the One Anointed, they so rec- 
ognized him, and called him. In Matthew (16: 14- 
17), where Jesus demands of his disciples: “ But 
who say ye that I am?” Simon answered: “ Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” And this 
is the sense of the two words. The Gospel accounts 
are consistent throughout in speaking of the person- 
ality of Jesus. Where they use the Christ designa- 
tion it is in application to him of the character and 
qualities of the Anointed,—the Chosen, the Sent. 

I must confess my surprise that those who, as a 
rule, stand upon the letter of Scripture, should feel 
free to depart from it in the manner stated. If we 
Friends were to take such liberties, we should fall 
under fresh criticism, no doubt. Our Lessons follow 
the text of Scripture. 


First-paAy ScHooL TEACHER. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Tue Yearly Meeting at Baltimore held its sessions in 
the large new house at Park Avenue and Laurens 
streets, and those in attendance speak very highly of 
the satisfactory arrangements made for them. Its 
lodging capacity is about fifty of either sex. The 
table accommodations were sufficient for all who 
wished to avail themselves of them. The number 
who dined each day was about 375. 
—The standing committee on First-day Schools of 


| the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
have arranged a programme for the Conference held 


at Race street, in conjunction with the First-day 
School, and from now to the end of Fifth month 
next, each First-day some subject of Doctrine, So- 
ciety, Government, Testimonies, Duty to members, 
and of members to the meeting, will be considered, 
to be opened by ashort essay. To-morrow will be 
considered The Fundamental Doctrine, and Scripture 
Authority. All are invited. 


“None ever truly and ingenuously sought the 
A spirit of earnest inquiry 
is the gift of God, who never says to any: ‘ “Seek ye 
my face in vain.” ’— William Cowper. 





THE LIBRARY. 
A New EpITIon oF “Snow Bounp.’’—An edition of 
John G. Whittier’s “Snow Bound” has just been issued by 
his publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, which we 
are sure will be received with delight by the wide circle in 
which this exquisite poem is appreciated. The volume is 
illustrated by a frontispiece portrait of Whittier. and by 
several designs, presenting scenes in the poem, by E. H. 
Garrett, the latter executed in photogravure. We have the 
scene after the snow-storm— 

‘‘and when the secord morning shone 

We looked upon a world unknown,'’'— 
the feeding of the imprisoned cattle, the moonlight on the 
snow, the story-telling group around the great wood fire, 
and five others. These add not to the value of the poetry, 
but to the attractions of this edition of it. A short preface 
by Whittier, and a few notes explanatory of the allusions 
to persons and occurrences, are also given. 
exquisitely fine, and the binding very chaste. 
a very fit present. (Pp. 43. $1.50.) 


The paper is 
It will make 


BeoKs FOR YOUNG PEOPLE.—Searle & Gorton, Chicago, 
issue a series at 50 cents each, under the name 


Animals Series.” 


“Our Dumb 
It includes four dainty little books (32 
written in a pleasing and appropriate style. 
“Fly and His Neighbors,’ by Frances Power Cobl« 


pages One, 


, well 
known as 4 writer on many serious themes, and a true lover 
of dumb animals. This book cannot fail to interest young 
readers in the intelligent, if not always agreeable, pets sh« 
here brings into notice, lessons of kindness being unobtru- 
sively presented throughout. A second, “Old 


Crow,” by Olive 


Grip the 
Thorne Miller, is in the usual attractive 
manner of this enthusiastic lover of all forms of bird life, 
and here, too, tenderness and kind treatment are taught by 
infusion rather than by dictation 

Another delightful little book by the same publishers 
who by the way are women 


ing daintiness with the above, and has the attractive tith 
of “ How the Rose Found the King’s Daughter.’ Phis 
story prettily relates the adventures of a rose, and others 
in the book, 


form a 


Is gotten Up In a Correspond- 


‘A Thistle Story’ and “ But Summer Lives 


pieasing variety t 


introducing plant life and the 
seasons The price of this book is 40 cents 

They a * Patriotic Series’’ of three | 
i0 cents each, one by E. E. Hak by Willi 
Abbott, the third, | Ruth Hoy, attractive reading 


boys, yet we always deprecat 


ilso have 


another 


any cultivation of 
martial spirit, and regret that this so often is imbibed from 
historical narrative 

VIEWS OF NEWTOWN MEETING.—A quaint and inte: 
esting little volume has been made by the sisters Twaddell, 
of views sketched in crayon at the Newtown Square 
These 
from the outside, as well as within, and also of the grave 
One, “ The Meeting Settled,’ 


two of each sex, reverently seated on the 


Delaware Co., Pa.) meeting-hous« include scenes 


yard. shows four Friends, 


front 
befitting the plac« 


benches, 
The littl 


interesting to those who treasure 


absorbed in the thoughts 


volume will be memen- 


toes of the past, and will make a pleasing addition to the 
parlor or library collection. It may be had of 


f00k Association, 15th & Race Sts , Philadelphia. 


Friends’ 
$1.25. If 
mailed, postage added 


No man is born into the world whose work 
Is not born with him; there is always work 
And tools to work withal for those who will, 
And blessed are the horny bands of toil.” 
— Lowell. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING’S ScHOOLS.—The joint 
committee on Education of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing, which in 1889 was united with the committee to 
disburse the income of the Fair Hill fund, reports that a 
number of schools within the limits of the yearly meeting 
were assisted during the past year, and a number of teach- 
ers aided in completing their studies. The Fair Hill fund 
now amounts to $13,000, producing an annual income of 
$700. As no appropriation was made last year for edu- 
cational purposes, by the yearly meeting, the committee 
was forced to confine its work to the income as above 
stated, together with a surplus which had accumulated. 
The committee has many demands upon the income of 
the fund, but thus far has not been compelled to decline 
any applications. The schools within the 
yearly meeting are 


limits of the 
generally in good condition, 
possess a better teaching force now than ever before. 
school at Park Avenue 


and 
The 
meeting-house, Baltimore, (under 
care of Baltimore Monthly Meeting), has been quite 
cessful, showing a growth in the past two years to about 
70 scholars 


suc- 


The kindergarten department is particularly 
well attended. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTEs.—The Faculty bas made 


an important change in the study of modern 


languages. 
The course in future will consist of two consecutive years’ 


work in each branch. The Letter and the Science Courses 


are required to take German and French ; arts and engi- 


neering may elect one of ther One new feature is the 


substitution of scientific German or French in the second 


semester for those students pursuing the course in science 


this part of the language will be in charge of the 


assist- 


ants in the different departments The full course in 


French will 
Marie A 


De in nd addressed the 


remain under the care of Dr. Magill. and 


Kemp, ‘79, has assumed charge of the German 


students last week upon 


Social Life at Swarthmore.” Professor Appleton has since 


taken up @ series « 


Professor G. | 


rs Odyssey 


fessorship ot 


' 


venth-day evening 
last and wa ulis 1ece I Many old students and 


friends of the College were present, and among the guests 


Professor E. J. James and S. N. Patten 


were of the Univer- 


sitv of Pennsylvania H. 


In the darkest hourthrough which a buman soul 
can pase, whatever else is donbtful, this at least is 
certain: if there be no God and no future state, yet 
than selfish, 
better to be chaste than licentious, better to bs 


even then it is better to 


be generous 


true 
than false, better to be brave than to be a coward,— 
F. W. Robertson 


Mopesty always sits gracefully upon youth; it 
covers a multitude of faults, and donbles the lustre 
of every virtue which it seems to hide; the perfec- 
tions of men being like those fl»wers which appear 
more beautiful when their leaves are a little con- 
tracted and folded up, than when they are full blown, 


and display themselves, without any reserve, to view. 
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THE CROWN UNWON. 


““Woso endureth to the end,” 
So, long ago, the word was spoken: 
Hearts fail, and bowed heads earthward bend, 
Yet who shall say the pledge is broken ? 
Brave eyes may read the promise still, 
Though writ in lines of pain and loss ; 
The path lies onward up the hill, 
Though every mile-stone be a cross. 


Long time ago my soul and I 
Converse and counsel held together, 
When clear and bright youth’s morning sky 
‘lushed rosy in the summer weather ; 
“Soul,” said I, “‘many a pathway fair, 
Waiting thy choice, before thee lies ; 
Think long, choose well, then proudly dare 
Thine utmost might to win the prize.” 


And so we looked, my soul and I, 

And many a fair, false joy refusing, 
Beheld at last, serene and high, 

The crown of her supremest choosing ; 
And on it fixed our steadfast gaze, 

While the bright, joyous wizard, Hope, 
Through all those bounteous summer days, 

Drew one delicious horoscope. 


But summer hours fade fast away, 

And that dear crown, above my winning, 
Here in the twilight of my day, 

Gleams far, as in my bright beginning ; 
And now Hope’s eyes are dim and sad, 

And Doubt and Grief walk close beside, 
And many a joy that erst I had 

In this long toil has drooped and died. 


And yet I know my soul’s true good 
Lies still, lies ever, there before me ; 
I could not turn me if I would, 
Though clouds and darkness gather o’er me. 
And, though I fail and though I die 
Far from my goal, my crown unwon, 
No meaner star can tempt the eye 
That once has known the steadfast sun. 


So on I press up that steep slope, 
Sehind whose brow the sun is setting ; 
I walk with Faith, and not with Hope, 
Despairing not and not forgetting ; 
But, when the last brief breath is sped, 
I shall not grieve if this men write: 
‘He strove—he failed 
True always to his highest light.” 
Barton 


and he is dead, 
Grey. 


MY HICKORY FIRE 
O, HELPLESS body of hickory tree, 
What do I burn in burning thee ”? 
Summers of sun, winters of snow, 
Springs full of sap’s resistless flow ; 
All past years’ joys of garnered fruits, 
All this year's purposed buds and shoots; 
Secrets of fields of upper air, 
Secrets which stars and planets share. 
Light of such smiles as broad skies fling; 
Sound of such tunes as wild birds sing, 
Voices which told where gay birds dwelt, 
Voices which told where lovers knelt; 
O strong white body of hickory tree, 


How dare I burn all these in thee ? 


| 
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But I too bring as to a pyre, 

Sweet things to feed thy funeral fir 
Memories waked by the deep spell ; 
Faces of fears and hopes which fell, 
Faces of darlings long since dead, 
Smiles they smiled, and words they said. 
Like living shapes they come and go, 
Lit by the morning flame’s red glow. 
But sacredest of all, O tree, 

Thou hast the hour my love gave me. 
Only thy rhythmic silence stirred, 
While his low-whispered tones I heard ; 
By thy last gleam of flickering light 

I saw his cheek turn red from white ; 

O cold gray ashes, side by side 

With yours, that hour’s sweet pulses died ! 


But thou, brave tree, how do I know 

That through these fires thou dost not go 

As in old days the martyrs went 

Through fire which was a sacrament ? 

How do I know thou dost not wait 

In longing for thy new estate ? 

Estate of higher, nobler place, 

Whose shapes no man can use or trace. 

How do I know, if I could reach 

The secret meaning of thy speech, 

But I thy song of praise should hear 

Ringing triumphant, loud and clear, 

The waiting angels could discern 

And token of thy heaven learn ? 

O glad, freed soul of hickory tree, 

Wherever thine eternity, 

Bear thou with thee that hour’s dear name 

Made pure, like thee, by rites of flame! 
Helen Hunt Jackson. 


From The Student, Tenth Month 

WHITTIER AT HOME. 
Ir had been my good fortune twice before to visit the 
little, rambling town of Amesbury, but the genius of 
the place was away each time on his usual summer 
outing trip to Squam Lake, and I had to be contented 
with a few glimpses of his pleasant home on its 
deeply shaded avenue. We visited the celebrated 
“ garden room,” where much of his poetry has been 
written,—a luw-ceilinged, cosy study, with books 
around the walls and a desk in one corner, from 
which two glass door-panels Jook out towards the 
street. The parlor is also small, has several portraits 
on its walls and a collection of well-known authors 
in the photograph album. 

But we did better than look through this work- 
shop. The poet’s rightful “study” is under the 
“ wind-swung” tent of sky, with native pines and 
hills on every side. The whole region speaks of the 
one who has given ita voice. Above all, blue and 
winding Merrimac, the poet’s best love, seemed 
always with us, at least in spirit. It proved itself a 
fitting inspiration: the typical New England river. 

Among the interesting spots visited was the site of 
Mabel Martin’s home, now bearing no trace of even 
a foundation, and Po Hill, whose great dome afforded 
a fine climb and then a magnificent view. This hill 
is described in the first part of “‘ The Preacher.” Its 


name is a contraction of Powow, a swift little stream 
flowing at its base and forming the division between 
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Amesbury and Salisbury. Perhaps the most mem- 
orable trip was that to the poet’s birthplace, five 
miles away, about which an old-fashioned flavor still 
clings, in spite of paint and repairing. 

My third visit, however, to this dream-haunted 
locality proved more kindly to my hopes than I dared 
expect. Besides the unabated interest that lurked 
about more familiar spots, I was introduced to a new 
beauty,—namely, Lake Attitash, “a priceless gem, 

. . yet fickler than the sand that makes its set- 
ting in the velvet woods and silken fields.” It is 
surely worthy to bring song to any poet. 

Just before it came time to go away I learned that 
Whittier had returned home. A kind friend furnished 
me with an introductory note, and one lovely after- 
noon in September (1888) I ventured up to the quiet 
dwelling with what courage an inexperienced inter- 
viewer could muster. 

First impressions are said to be the best,and I was 
destined to receive mine more suddenly than I 
anticipated, for the door was opened by a tall, 
straight gentleman with black, prominent eye-brows 
and a rather pink complexion. His forehead was a 
great intellectual dome. Nothing except white hair 
and beard and sunken lips would indicate age. His 
eyes fully came up to my idea of depth and flash 
and blacknese,—an idea formed from almost every 
description Ihad read. The singular erectness of the 
man impressed me, particularly as I realized the 
weight of years and illness he had borne. He read 
my note at the window, and we had no difficulty in 
starting a conversation, I being a graduate of two 


prominent institutions managed by the Society of 


Friends. His memory of mutual friends, taking into 
consideration the breadth of his acquaintance, 
seemed remarkable. 

“ Friends haven’t done very much for literature, 
it seems to me; not so much as they should have 
done. There have been very few poets among them. 
Thomas Ellwood and William and Mary Howitt were 
about all the prominent ones, and I believe the last 
two weren’t exactly orthodox all through their ilves.” 

“Bernard Barton,” I suggested, remembering 
that I was talking to one who had displaced him in 
fame as the “ Quaker poet.” 

“Yes, I like some of his poems very well,” re- 
plied Whittier. “There was an old Philadelphia 
Friend one time who used to write poetry, or what 
he called poetry,”—with a characteristic look of dry 
humor,—“ and when he got a large book of it printed 
he found it. rather difficult to get rid of. Finally he 
took to peddling it around in a wheelbarrow. He 
stopped one day in the shadow of a church steeple 
to wipe his brow, and a gentleman picked up one of 
the books and looked at it. ‘See here,’ said he, 
‘this poetry isn’t right. You've got some lines too 
short.’ ‘Friend,’ replied the poet, ‘thee doesn’t 
know how to read Friends’ poetry.’ He took the 
book, and when a line was too long, cut it off by 
reading quickly, and when too short, prolonged it by 
good, old-fashioned Quaker intonation.” 

From Friends our talk drifted to his old home- 
stead, which I told him I had visited but the day 
before. He said he had not been there in a great 





| at his Amesbury home. 
| sation, in the course of which I happened to mention 





while, and told of the hard times they used to have 
in winter when he was a boy. It was a sort of 
“Snow-Bound” unidealized. The old open fire 
hardly sufficed to “beat the frost line back with 
tropic heat ” and to keep warm the entire room, and 
to get water for the cattle a vigorous use of the axe 
often became necessary. He alluded to his disgust on 
finding, one time, when he came back to the old 
house, a stifling fire in the stove which now stands 
in the kitchen fire- place, instead of the cheery wood- 
fire he expected. The fact that the brook had com- 
pletely dried up surprised him considerably, as he 
had never known of such a thing occurring when he 
lived there. 

We were speaking of Amesbury, and the poet said 
it was built on cuw-paths originally, which accounted 
for the eccentricity of the streets. 

“Much like Hawthorne’s ‘ Main‘Street,’ ” I put in. 

“ Yes,” said he; “and isn’t that a beautiful little 
story! I like all of Hawthorne’s works, but especially 
his shorter stories.” 

“Thee knew him very well, I believe.” 

“Yes, I knew him very well. He was a secluded 
man, and cared very little for society, and had fits of 
being gloomy. But he was a genius, and I don’t 
think there ever was a man like him or ever will be.” 

“ Doesn’t thee think it is rather too bad there are 
no great poets in these days? ” 

He replied with an arch look: “ No;I think it is 
better to write in prose thanin verse at any time.” 

How he could ruthlessly preach against his prac- 
tice was only indirectly evident. Probably he had 
arrived at this conclusion through long experience 
with stubborn verse. 

I explained to him that my visit was prompted by 
reading and admiring his poetry, whereat he said 
simply: “It might have been better, but I suppose it 
will have to stand as it is.” 

Soon afterthis the poet went out into another 
room, and brought in the lady with whom he stays 
We had a pleasant conver- 


a mutual friend in town who is in the lumber busi- 
ness. ‘‘ He is doing very well,” remarked Whittier, 
with a trace of humor in his expression. “We had 


| a big fire here recently, and it helped him a good 


deal, although it almost took him in too.” 

As I was going, the poet saw me out as he had 
ushered mein. His stately bow in the doorway, as 
he stood there with black Friends’ coat and light 
vest and pantaloons, is the last remembrance I have 
of him. The room we had been in was the parlor. 


It had in one corner the group of Rogers’s statuary 


in which Whittier figures, and on the walls were an 
oil painting of his mother and a crayon of his sister 
Elizabeth. Various presentations of admirers in the 
shape of bric a brac were scattered around the room. 

Whittier’s voice is singularly weak, and contrasts 
with his sprightly appearance. He is also quite hard 
of hearing, which renders conversation difficult at 
times. But the simplicity and dignity of the man, 
together with his keen sense of humor and conver- 
sational powers, were completely victorious over 
these slight infirmities, and in spite of myself I can 
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hardly remember the poet as otherwise than young 
and energetic. His feeble voice refuses to be feeble 
in memory, even as his anti-slavery writings lose 
little of their strength, though years have changed 
the position of the slave and have put a cloudy wall 
between us and his stormy career. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Cuar.es H, Batrey. 


PROTECTION FOR HALF-HARDY PLANTS. 
E. P. Powe tt, in the New York Independent, gives ex- 
cellent suggestions for the care of lawn plants and 
sbrubs during the winter. (It must be observed that 
he writes especially for the latitude of central New 
York.) He says: 

On the flower lawn I am in the habit of covering 
lightly hollyhocks, roses, lilies—even the hardy sorts 
—and phloxes. I cover hollyhocks and phloxes 
mainly to prevent heaving by frost. This can be 
done by throwing over a few baskets of leaves, and 
on these some small brush; or by placing over each 
stool two inverted sods tentwise. Of course, an old 
stool of phlox is safe; but it is best to divide them 
in the spring or fall, making very small plants in 
order to secure finer trusses of bloom as well as 
larger individual flowers. 

Roses that are old and large I hill up, and then 
mound still higher with sods cut from a pasture. 
These in the spring are fined up for manure. The 
more tender sorts are bent down, stalked, and coy- 
ered with sod. I find it every way desirable to lift 
tea roses and store them for the winter ina cold pit 
or cold frame or in boxes in a cold grapery or 
greenhouse. Planted early in the spring they do not 
show a serious setback. 

The lilies are all advantaged by covering, especi- 
ally auratum longiflorum,and Bermuda. Candidum 
and the speciosum sorts are quite tough. The gladioli 
will live out if covered. In fact, I think they are all 
hardy enough to endure an ordinary winter if there 
is snow. It is so easy to digand store them that we 
may as well continue to do so; yet they are continu- 
ally turning up in the spring in the beds all right 
when they have been overlooked. It would be well 
to try a few of the cheaper bulbs and see how they 
come out. 

It is possible with slight protection to make some 
bushes, shrubs or fruits hardy that are liable to be 
winter killed. The altheas, when young, almost in- 
variably kill down to the ground. They must be 
hilled up, and then covered with barrels stuffed with 
leaves. After they get to be six feet high and five 
years old, most of the varieties endure the winter 
perfectly. The deutzias are all tender while young; 
and it is desirable to always protect the double cre- 
nata. Follow the same plan as with altheas. Such 
sbrubs should first be tied together. 

Antirrhinums and sweet williams are among 
plants that also require protection to make sure of 
them. A few leavesor evergreen bonghs are all that 
is requisite. Classed as biennials, they are perennials 
with protection. Pinks of all kinds are safer with 
slight covering; but carnations are only suitable for 
house calture. Tne clove carnation, however, is 
hardy with covering. I advise those who choose to 
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grow but few flowers to get a good stock of clove car- 
nations. The glorified “ Marguerite” has not proved 
to beso incomparable. My plants have not bloomed 
yet. They are making good growth, and are doubt- 
less only a variety of the clove pink. 

We must bear in mind that very much may be 
done in the way of permanent winter protection by 
growing wind and weather breaks to the north and 
west. A difference of two or three degrees will ac- 
complish all that is needed in many cases. 

It must not, however, be forgotten that to many 
plants exposure to winter suns is more dangerous 
than freezing. I have one spot where on a warm 
winter’s day the heat is so great as to spoil my pear 
trees, cherry trees, and even maples. They split open 
from alternate thawing and freezing. The only 
remedy is heavy mulching on a board tacked on the 
south side of the tree. 

The office of mulching in winter cannot safely be 
overlooked. It is desirable to hold back spring 
growth, especially in the case of peaches, cherries, 
currants, and grapes. To accomplish this, bank up 
well with mulch after freezing. Manure your currants 
and grapes late in the season, after the ground is 
solid. The thawing will be retarded in spring and 
there will be less danger from late frosts. 

Iam inclined to peg down my grapes as soon as 
leaves are off; and roses may be covered by the 
middle of October generally. We must get that 
done which can be done early. Shrubs also may 
generally be covered early. 

Clinton, N. Y. 


I MAY not know, my God; no hand revealeth 
Thy counsels wise ; 

Along the path a deepening shadow stealeth ; 
No voice replies 

To all my questioning thought, the time to tell, 
And it is well. 


Let me keep on, abiding and unfearing 
Thy will always, 

Through a long century’s ripening fruition 
Ora short day’s. 

Thou canst not come too soon; and I can wait 


If thou come late. —Susan Coolidge. 





‘‘ Tr you would increase your happiness and pro- 
long your life, forget your neighbor’s faults. Forget 
the slander you have ever heard. Forget the temp- 
tations. Forget the fault-finding and give a little 
thought to the cause which provoked it. Forget the 
peculiarities of your friends and only remember the 
good points that make you fond of them. Forget all 
personal quarrels or histories that you may have 
heard by accident, and which, if repeated, would 
seem a thousand times worse than they are. Blot 
out as far as possible all the disagreeables of life— 
they will come, but they will only grow larger when 
you remember them, and the constant thought of 
the acts of meanness, or, worse still, malice, will only 
tend to make you more familiar with them. Oblit- 


erate everything disagreeable from yesterday, start 
out with a clean sheet for to-day, and write upon it 
for sweet memory’s sake only those things that are 
lovely and lovable.”—Lutheran Observer. 
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